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that by the time he was sixteen he had a good know-
ledge of surveying.

It was not long before he found a use for this new
knowledge. On the death of their father, Lawrence
Washington had succeeded to the Mount Vernon
estate, and there George came to know Lord Fairfax,
Lawrence's relation by marriage, who owned a vast
territory between the Potomac and the Rappahannock
Rivers and reaching beyond the Allegheny Mountains.
This huge estate was mostly wild, unmapped country,
known only to the Indians and trappers, and in 1748
Lord Fairfax gave George the task of surveying his
property.

It was a tremendous undertaking for a boy of sixteen,
and it proves what trust George aroused in people, even
in his youth, that it was offered to him. George accepted
the appointment with enthusiasm, and soon with a
friend he was out in the forest?, measuring and mapping
his employer's land. This was a very different life from
the one he had so far led. There were no Negro servants
to wait on him, no soft beds to lie upon. The two youths
had to kill their own food, which they cooked over a
wood fire, and at night they lay wrapped in their
blankets upon a couch of leaves with the green canopy
of a tree or the starry sky as their only roof.

Washington thoroughly enjoyed the life, and on his
return, so well had he performed his task, he was made
a public surveyor by the Governor of Virginia. Thence-
forward, until he was nineteen, Washington spent most
of his time in the wilds. He made friends with Indians
and learned their ways. He, got to know the frontier